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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


February,  1994  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  April  1,  1994,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2432  Sam  Davis,  6606  E.  Northwest  Hwy.,  Dallas,  Texas  75231 

(General  and  Commemoratives) 

2433-MT  Vladimir  Tlaker,  Stantetova  Ulica  3,  Ljubljana  61000,  SI  - Slovenia 

(Middle  Century,  Primitive  World) 

$ $ $ :jc  % 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report. 


Name 

Donation 

Preference  of  Use 

Anonymous 

$100.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

BENCHARIT,  Phairot 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

GRAMS,  Gabriel 

$15.00  Cash 

NI  BULLETIN  Fund 

KOONTZ,  Donald 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

LOCH,  Robert 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

MacKENZIE,  Kenneth 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

RITTER,  Dwayne 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

SPENCER,  William 

$2.50  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

THORNTON,  Susan 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

ZANDER,  Erwin 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

New  members  should  be  aware  that  the  NI  book  collection  has  over  2,200  titles 
primarily  devoted  to  foreign  coins.  Of  these,  more  than  half  are  in  the  language  of 
the  country  concerned. 

There  is  a master  subject  index  updated  annually  that  is  maintained  on  computer.  If 
you  have  access  to  a computer  that  is  IBM  compatible  you  may  purchase  a copy  of 
the  complete  index  for  your  use.  If  you  do  not,  then  we  suggest  that  you  ask  for  our 
list  of  titles  by  your  area(s)  of  interest.  A printout  will  be  provided  you  of  what  is 
available. 
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The  old  axiom  that  you  should  buy  the  book  before  the  coin  is  as  valid  today  as  it  has 
ever  been,  for  this  reason  you  might  want  to  check  with  us  first  to  see  what  is 
available  before  you  go  into  a new  field. 

For  our  foreign  members.  Due  to  the  problems  inherent  with  international  mail  and 
the  time  delays  involved,  we  normally  send  books  only  to  the  United  States  (including 
APO  and  FPO)  and  Canada.  Exceptions  have  been  made  to  certain  other  countries 
where  the  postal  service  has  proven  reliable,  the  shipping  time  has  not  been  excessive 
(we  try  to  ship  by  air  if  possible),  postal  customs  duties  are  not  a problem,  and  we 
have  a duplicate  book  on  file. 

We  should  also  add  that  we  have  a collection  of  slide  programs  that  are  available  for 
local  talks. 

Finally,  though. the  present  revised  tax  laws  make  it  no  longer  beneficial  to  members 
to  donate  their  excess  books  for  tax  credit,  we  do  solicit  your  generosity  in  helping 
us  expand  our  collection.  If  you  have  numismatic  books  that  you  no  longer  need, 
please  keep  us  in  mind.  Further,  if  you  have  purchased  a book  for  your  own 
collection  that  you  think  might  be  worthwhile  for  us  to  have,  please  send  us  the 
subject,  title,  author,  price,  and  from  which  dealer  you  bought  it.  This  will  assist  us 
in  keeping  up  with  current  publications. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

The  ancient  silk  route  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  sea  routes  from  the  ports  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  (Basra,  Obolla,  Sirdf),  which  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  maritime 
traffic  in  the  Abbasid  era,  activated  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Empire  with  India 
and  China,  a reflection  of  which  constitutes  the  background  of  Sindbad’s  romantic 
adventures.  No  less  intense  was  the  import  traffic  from  eastern  Asia  (silk  and  spices, 
precious  woods  and  gems,  animals  and  animal  skins),  from  central  Africa  (gold  and 
slaves)  and  from  eastern  and  even  northern  Europe  (furs  and  amber)  as  - in  addition 
to  the  reports  of  the  geographers  - has  been  shown  by  the  discovery  of  Moslem  coins 
in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Although  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  many 
Moslem  merchants  arrived  as  far  as  the  Baltic,  their  exchanges  and  their  money  must 
have  reached  that  far  by  way  of  the  Slavs  and  Bulgars  and  Khazars  of  the  Volga, 
whose  contact  with  Abbasid  Iraq  is  attested  to  by,  among  others,  Ibn  Fadlan  whose 
embassy  has  been  recalled  here. 


Taken  from  THE  ARABS  - A COMPACT 
HISTORY,  Francesco  Gabrieli,  (translated  by 
Salvator  Attanasio),  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1963.  p.127. 

(Submitted  by  John  R.  McIntyre) 
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TOPHANE  TO  DARPHANE:  An  American’s 

Experience  at  the  Ottoman  Imperial  Mint 

Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey , NI  #364 

In  1848  THE  EVENING  POST  (New  York)  published  an  interesting  account  of  a visit 
to  the  mint  in  Constantinople  by  one  of  their  correspondents  in  which  he  wrote: 

" the  machinist  of  the  Ottoman  Mint  is  a young  American  from  New  York,  Mr. 

Warren  Hidden  who  performs  his  services  at  the  mint  with  great  skill  and  perfection. 
It  was  pleasant  to  us  to  hear  our  countryman  thus  spoken  of,  and  it  was  evident  that 
he  commanded  respect  and  esteem  of  the  Director  for  his  talents  and  steady  habits...." 


Mr.  Warren  Hidden  (Age  76  years) 

Warren’s  grandfather  had  come  over  to  America  from  Hadden  Hall  in  Derbyshire  and 
settled  in  Vermont.  His  son  Enoch  had  moved  to  New  York  City  where  he  opened 
a machine  shop  and  brass  foundry  where  his  son  Warren  had  obviously  learned  his 
trade.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Warren  left  New  York  in  a sailing  vessel  for 
Constantinople  in  October  1832  and  arrived  there  on  Christmas  eve.  He  had 
apparently  been  selected  with  some  other  Americans  who  had  the  necessary  skills  to 
join  Henry  Eckford,  a prominent  American  naval  architect  [of  Scottish  descent],  to 
build  warships  for  the  Ottoman  government.  Eckford ’s  contract  for  this  work  had 
been  approved  by  the  Sultan  Mahmud  II. 

A few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  on  January  2nd  1833  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
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Imperial  Arsenal  ( Tophane ) by  an  edict  of  the  government.  Eckford  had  unfortunately 
died  in  the  previous  November  and  was  succeeded  by  his  foreman  Mr.  Foster  Rhodes 
with  whom  Warren  eventually  became  very  friendly.  In  fact  he  acted  as  best  man  at 
Warren’s  wedding  in  1837  to  a young  Russian  lady,  Mary  Theodorovna,  a resident 
of  the  city.  The  wedding  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  first  American  missionary 
to  Turkey,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodell. 

Shortly  after  that  event  Rhodes  left  of  his  own  accord  with  the  Americans  who  had 
gone  there  under  contract,  with  the  exception  of  a Mr.  Reeves  (who  had  also  married 
a Russian  lady)  and  Warren.  For  his  important  and  successful  work  Rhodes  was 
awarded  a special  decoration  by  the  Sultan,  The  Naval  Architects’  Order  (Gemi 
Muhendisleri  Nishan-i)  which  was  in  the  form  of  a miniature  ship  in  gold,  within  a 
circle  of  diamonds  (Fig.  1). 


Fig.  1 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTS’  ORDER  with  diamonds 
presented  to  Foster  Rhodes  when  he  resigned  from  work 
in  the  Tophane. 

A year  or  so  later  Reeves  with  his  wife  also  returned  to  America  and  Warren  was 
then  the  only  American  working  in  the  Arsenal,  where  his  work  was  greatly  admired 
since  he  was  an  excellent  machinist  and  electrician.  On  at  least  three  occasions  he 
used  his  inventive  ability  to  design  and  build  guns  of  a new  type,  once  in  1835,  then 
an  improved  version  in  1836  which  was  seen  by  some  English  and  German  officers 
who  were  there  during  the  Crimean  War.  In  fact  Mr.  Armstrong  built  a copy  of  it  in 
England  and  Mr.  Krupp  did  the  same  in  Germany  in  the  following  year  to  the  benefit 
of  their  governments.  In  1838  he  invented  and  constructed  a rifled  gun  which  was 
well  received,  as  was  an  even  better  gun  in  1853  (after  he  had  moved  from  the 
Tophane)  he  built  for  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  13  who  awarded  him  the  Order  of 
Osmaniye,  a military  prize. 

On  July  1st  1839  a new  Sultan  Abdulmecid  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  aware  of 
Warren’s  qualities  and  on  January  1st  1840  appointed  him  Superintendent  of  Works 
in  the  Darphane  (Imperial  Mint).  At  that  time  it  was  located  near  the  old  Byzantine 
Church  ( Hagia  Eirene ) in  the  outer  court  of  the  Seraglio  where  it  had  been  opened 
in  1723  during  the  reign  of  Ahmed  III.  All  the  coins  minted  there  were  handstruck. 
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Improvements  were  necessary,  so  Warren  and  the  skilled  die  maker,  Mr.  Taylor  (an 
Englishman),  were  authorised  to  get  from  England  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date 
machinery  of  its  kind,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Royal  Mint.  At  the  same  time  new 
offices  were  constructed  in  the  building  to  hold  it  The  result  of  this  was  that 
A'odulmecid  decided  upon  an  important  reform  of  the  coinage,  ordering  it  to  be  based 
upon  the  current  European  system.  This  meant  that  the  piastre  (gurush ) would  be 
divided  into  40  para,  with  100  piastres  equal  to  one  gold  pound  {lira).  The  gold  coins 
from  25  piastres  up  were  to  be  produced  at  .916  2/3  fine  metal,  and  the  silver  coins 
from  Vi  to  20  piastres  at  .830  fine  metal.  The  para  denominations  were  to  be  struck 
in  copper  or  bronze. 

To  achieve  all  this  and  cany  out  the  Sultan’s  rectification  of  the  coinage  (Fig.  2)  Mr. 
Robertson  was  invited  from  the  Royal  Mint  in  England  to  be  the  chief  engraver  and 
designer,  with  Mr.  Mountain  as  a mechanical  engineer.  From  Paris  came  M.  Moreau 
who  worked  as  the  chemist.  Warren  became  the  weights  specialist  as  part  of  his 
official  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the  Works. 


Fig.  2 


The  special  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  rectification  of  the 
coinage.  There  were  three  sizes  in  the  different  metals:  gold,  silver 
and  copper.  The  inscription  on  the  obverse  is:  "Behold  the  coin  of 
renewed  alloy.  This  change  was  carried  out  through  the  inspiration 
of  Khan  Abdulmecid."  1255  below,  and  5 above  (i.e.  his  regnal  year). 

[The  Sultan’s  decree  was  dated  26  Safer  1256  (1840).] 

The  machinery  gradually  arrived  and  was  eventually  installed.  After  which,  in  the 
Sultan’s  eighteenth  regnal  year  an  order  was  issued  (Archive:  #21812  iradeler 
dahliye ) for  a special  demonstration  to  be  held  in  the  appropriately  decorated  room 
in  the  Mint,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  and  his  entourage  in  March  1855  (28 
rebiyulevvel  1272).  First  the  5 lira  gold  coin  was  struck,  followed  by  a 2 Vi  lira  coin 
which  were  handed  to  the  sultan,  who  commented  on  their  beauty  and  design  (Fig. 
3).  He  then  presented  both  coins  to  Warren  Hidden  in  remembrance  of  the  occasion, 
and  thanked  all  the  others  individually  for  their  masterful  work. 
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Fig.  3 


The  design  of  the  gold  5 lira  (500  gurush)  coin  executed  by  Robertson. 
35.750  gr.  34mm.  The  2Vz  lira  was  similar,  18.00  gr.  27mm.  Both 
coins  with  the  regnal  year  18  were  struck  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan 
and  presented  to  Warren  Hidden. 


It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  in  the  nineteen  years  between  the  rectification  of  the 
coinage  and  the  Sultan’s  death  a total  of  15,312,329  gold  "Mecidiye"  pieces  were 
struck;  of  these  9,140  were  the  5 lira,  and  50,920  the  2 x/i  lira  coins.  They  are  very 
rare  now,  and  most  of  them  have  been  ringed  and  used  as  ornaments. 


In  the  first  years  of  Warren’s  employment  in  the  Mint,  the  Director  was  Mihran 
Duzoglu,  an  Armenian.  The  position  had  become  hereditary  to  this  race  after  the 
Greek  family  was  ejected,  and  given  to  two  sons  of  Duzoglu  (a  respected  Armenian 
family)  in  1818.  Mihran  was  the  nephew  of  the  renowned  artist  Hagop  Duzoglu,  once 
director  of  the  mint  and  Lapidary  of  the  Seraglio,  who  died  in  Italy  in  1853. 


An  important  event  occurred  in  Warren’s  career  when  the  Minister  of  Finance 
appealed  to  Mihran  for  help  in  the  printing  of  the  treasury  notes  (ka’ime).  It  seems 
that  only  a few  thousand  notes  could  be  stamped  daily  with  the  official  seal  on  the 
back,  and  the  ink  tended  to  fill  the  impression,  making  it  illegible.  Warren  was  called 
in  to  assist  and  to  work  out  a solution  which  he  did  in  1849.  It  was  a machine  he 
invented  in  the  form  of  a round  table  divided  into  six  parts  worked  with  pedals; 
150,000  impressions  could  be  stamped  daily  and  the  ink  adjusted  to  perfection.  It 
was  used  continually  to  the  government’s  satisfaction. 


After  a few  years  at  the  Mint,  and  in  recognition  of  his  abilities,  the  government 
placed  him  in  charge  of  two  Imperial  factories  which  had  been  built  by  order  of 
Abdulmecid.  The  Fez  hane  where  cloth  blankets,  Fezes,  etc.  were  manufactured,  and 
the  Basma  hane , the  government  Press.  But  soon  afterwards  he  found  the  extra  work 
too  much,  and  not  receiving  his  salary  regularly  he  resigned,  and  occupied  himself 
entirely  at  the  Mint. 

The  finances  of  Turkey  were  often  unstable  and  even  government  employees  found 
it  difficult  to  get  what  was  due  them.  An  interesting  story  is  told  of  Warren  Hidden 
who  had  to  resort  to  a ruse  in  order  to  collect  his  salary: 
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One  of  his  duties  was  to  keep  the  scales  in  which  bullion  was  weighed 
correctly  adjusted.  One  day  knowing  that  the  Director  Mihran  Bey  and 
suite  were  coming  to  weigh  the  bullion  borrowed  from  England,  he 
quietly  put  the  scales  out  of  adjustment.  When  the  Director  discovered 
their  condition  he  appealed  to  Warren  who  said  that  his  mind  was  in 
such  a chaotic  state  that  he  was  incapable  of  setting  them,  due  to  the 
anxiety  brought  about  by  the  need  for  money.  Then  Mihran  (his  friend 
of  course)  saw  through  it  and  invited  him  up  to  his  office  where  he 
paid  him  part  of  the  many  months  salary  due.  After  which  Warren 
went  to  the  weighing  room  and  very  soon  the  scales  were  correctly  set. 

It  was  owing  to  such  dire  financial  problems  of  Turkey  at  the  time  that  Mihran  Bey 
resigned,  for  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Mint  on  so  small  an 
allowance  from  the  Minister  of  Finance.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tewfik  Effendi,  a 
Turk  who  was  ignorant  and  totally  unqualified  for  its  administration.  He  tried  to  cut 
down  the  salaries  of  those  employed  in  the  Mint  which  before  then  had  been 
irregularly  paid.  Warren  would  not  consent  to  the  reduction  after  so  many  years  of 
faithful  service  and  sought  the  advice  of  his  friend  the  former  U.S.  Minister  in 
Turkey,  Hon.  Joy  Morris,  who  wrote  to  him  from  Philadelphia  in  June  1881,  and 
advised  him  to  seek  help  of  the  new  minister  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  This  was  fortunate 
because  the  general  had  good  relationship  with  the  new  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  H,  who 
acted  promptly  by  ordering  Warren  Hidden  to  be  paid  up-to-date  and  that  he  was  to 
hold  his  position  at  the  Mint  during  his  lifetime,  and  to  have  the  same  privileges  as 
a Turkish  officer.  When  visiting  Athens  he  was  recalled  because  of  some  urgent 
problem  at  the  Mint  which  often  happened  when  he  took  a short  holiday  with  his 
family.  In  1878  he  returned  to  his  native  land  for  a few  months’  visit  in  New  York 
and  his  salary  for  the  time  he  was  absent  was  fully  paid,  a very  unusual  even  in  the 
annals  of  the  Mint. 

The  photo  of  Warren  at  the  age  of  76  years  (page  29)  is  interesting  since  it  shows  the 
important  decorations  he  received  during  his  fifty-five  years  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Works  in  the  Mint.  The  Order  worn  at  the  neck  is  the  Order  of  Glory  (Nishan 
Iftihar)  bestowed  upon  him  with  the  title  of  Effendi  by  Sultan  Abdulmecid  in  1851. 
An  Imperial  decree  ( berat ) is  usually  22 xh  inches  by  13V£  inches  with  the  tughra 
printed  in  gold  accompanies  the  order  (Fig.  4).  This  rare  decoration  has  a green 
ribbon  with  red  stripes,  it  is  silver  and  gold  plated  with  the  Sultan’s  tughra  (on  a star) 
in  a flat  medallion.  This  is  surrounded  by  a jewelled  frame  with  ornamental  ribbons 
in  jewels  top  and  bottom  and  on  the  suspension  portion  attached  to  the  ribbon.  This 
order  was  first  introduced  by  Sultan  Mahmud  EL  The  translation  of  the  berat  which 
is  dated  1851  (1267  H)  is  of  interest: 

WARREN  HIDDEN,  who  is  employed  in  my  Imperial  Mint  as  Chief  Engineer,  and  who  bears 
this  royal  cipher  so  gloriously  honoured  has  proved  himself  as  a man  of  higher  intellect  and 
knowledge,  and  has  shown  good  conduct,  zeal  and  honesty  during  his  service.  Therefore,  as 
an  occasion  of  glory  and  just  pride  among  his  equals,  he  has  been  granted  a piece  of 
illustrious  decoration  from  my  Sovereign  quarters,  the  Assembly  of  honour  and  praise,  from 
which  this  Imperial  Berat,  marked,  all  over  with  beneficence,  has  been  drawn  and  presented. 
Written  at  the  end  of  the  great  month  of  Shaban,  in  the  year  of  seven  and  sixty  two  hundred 
and  one  thousand. 

Sultan  Mecid  Khan,  Son  of  Mahmud  Khan,  Ever  Victorious. 
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Fig.  4 

Berat  of  1267  H (1851) 

The  second  decoration  is  the  Order  of  Osmaniye  ( nishan-i  Osmani)  (Fig.  5),  founded 
by  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  in  1862  and  awarded  to  Warren  by  Abdul  Hamid  n with  a 


(Front)  The  Order  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (Back) 


i 
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Fig.  6 


Berat  of  1305  H (1887) 


berat  dated  1887  (1305  H)  (Fig.  6).  It  is  worn  on  the  left  side  with  its  light  green 
ribbon  which  has  a crimson  border.  It  is  enamelled  in  green,  rimmed  in  gold.  There 
is  a seven  ball-tipped  pointed  star  with  seven  sections  between  each  bejewelled  with 
precious  stones.  At  the  hanging  point  there  is  a crescent  and  star.  In  the  centre, 
above  a crescent  a legend  is  inscribed  in  gold  which  reads:  Abdul  Aziz  Khan, 
Ottoman  Emperor,  Having  Faith  in  the  Lord.  At  the  back  of  the  decoration  are 
symbols  of  Ottoman  Independence  - two  drums  and  crossed  banners,  above  which  is 
an  ova)  in  relief  with  the  date  699  in  Arabic  [being  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire].  The  translation  of  the  berat  is  also  of  interest: 


WARREN  HIDDEN,  a native  of  America  and  the  Head  Machinist  in  my  Imperial  Mint,  owing 
to  his  perseverance  and  zeal  in  his  service,  has  been  worthy  of  my  Royal  sublime  favour,  so 
much  that  in  accordance  with  my  sovereign  decree  of  the  highest  authority,  he  has  been 
granted  a piece  of  the  Great  Decoration  of  Osmaniye,  from  my  all  embracing  Imperial 
Presence,  as  a guarantee  to  which  this  highly  esteemed  Berat  has  been  inscribed  in  this  twenty 
fifth  day  of  the  most  honourable  month  of  Shawal,  in  the  year  five  and  three  hundred  and  one 
thousand. 

Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II,  Khan,  the  son  of  Sultan  Mecid 

Khan,  ever  victorious. 


One  of  Warren’s  three  sons,  Constantine,  became  a scale  adjuster  at  the  Mint,  but 
tragically  died  of  pneumonia  in  December  1869.  The  other  two  were  educated  in  the 
new  American  School  opened  in  1863  by  Cyrus  Hamlin,  and  called  Robert  College, 
named  after  Christopher  Robert,  an  American  philanthropist  who  provided  the  initial 
funds.  (It  is  now  the  University  of  the  Bosphorous  established  in  1971.)  One  of  his 
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daughters  died  in  infancy  in  1840,  and  the  other,  Catherine  died  in  New  York  City 
in  1897. 


Warren  enjoyed  good  health  until  an  attack  of  pneumonia  brought  about  his  death 
after  a few  days  in  his  home  in  Pera  on  December  1888.  His  wife  survived  him  by 
only  four  months. 
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ADHA,  ADHA-ANI,  ADHANI  and  ADHEEDA 

The  Adha  is  the  half  Mohur  of  Nepal  that  was  struck  by  the  Malla  Rajas  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  adha-ani  is  the  one-sixteenth  silver  Mohur  that  was 
introduced  by  the  Gorkhas  in  the  coinage  of  Nepal,  and  should  not  be  confused  with 
Adhani,  which  is  the  one  thirty- second  part  of  the  gold  Mohur.  While  the  Adheeda 
is  another  name  for  the  silver  one  eighth  anna  piece. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

******************************************************************** 


PORTRAIT  COINS  OF  EMPEROR  CALIGULA 

Emperor  Caligula  ruled  from  A.D.  37  to  A.D.  41  and  is  generally  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  Roman  emperors  in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  He  was  so  hated  by 
the  people  that  after  he  was  assassinated,  the  Senate  ordered  that  all  coins  bearing  his 
portrait  be  recalled  and  melted  down,  thus  coins  stamped  with  the  features  of  this 
insane  ruler  are  extremely  rare  and  highly  sought  after. 

(Submitted  by  Thomas  M.  Noon) 

******************************************************************** 


FALCONER’S  HALF  CROWN 

Falconer’s  Half  Crown  was  a name  given  to  a variety  of  the  Half  Crown’s  of  Charles 
I (1625-1649),  that  were  struck  by  the  Scottish  Mint,  and  bear  the  letter  "F"  under  the 
horse’s  feet.  These  pieces  were  struck  by  John  Falconer,  the  warden  of  the  Edinburgh 
Mint,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Nicholas  Briot. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


THE  VISIONS  OF  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT 
AND  RELATED  MATTERS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

Constantine  is  supposed  to  have  had  several  visions.  Or  to  be  more  precise,  there  are 
several  accounts  of  Constantinian  visions.  The  first,  according  to  the  so-called 
seventh  panegyrist,  occurred  in  Gaul  in  AD  310  on  a visit  to  a temple  of  Apollo. 
There,  we  are  told,  he  saw  Apollo  "accompanied  by  Victory  holding  out  laureled 
crowns  to  you  each  of  which  brought  presage  of  thirty  years  (of  rule)  ..."  (Note  1). 
That  year,  with  Apollo-Sol’s  help,  Constantine’s  campaigns  on  the  Rhine  were 
successful,  and  for  fourteen  years  after  that  the  god  was  given  a prominent  place  on 
Constantine’s  coins.  The  bronze  follis  shown  in  Fig.  la  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
all  his  coins  (Note  2).  Much  less  common  is  the  "double  headed"  follis  with  the 
laureate  bust  of  Constantine  on  one  side  and  the  radiate  bust  of  Sol  on  the  other.  In 
gold  we  have  Fig.  lb,  showing  Sol  crowning  Constantine  with  a wreath.  On  all  of 
these  the  legend  is  the  same:  SOLI  ENVICTO  COMITT:  the  Sun  god  is  the  divine 
companion  of  Constantine. 


Constantine’s  second  vision  in  AD  312  is  more  famous,  for  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  a process  which,  curiously,  was  not  actually 
completed  until  his  death-bed  baptism  in  AD  337!  Exactly  where  and  when  it 
occurred  is  not  known,  but  Eusebius  (Note  3)  says  that  he  had  it  on  oath  from 
Constantine  himself  that  on  one  of  his  marches  he  and  his  army  saw  the  sign  of  the 
cross  blazing  athwart  the  sun  in  the  early  afternoon  sky,  and  around  it  the  words  IN 
HOC  SIGNO  VINCES,  signifying,  "In  this  sign  you  will  conquer."  Being  unsure  of 
the  significance  of  this  vision,  that  night,  in  his  sleep,  Christ  appeared  to  Constantine 
and  bade  him  use  this  sign  of  the  cross  as  his  guardian  in  battle.  Accordingly,  the 
next  morning,  he  ordered  a golden  cross  to  be  made,  surmounted  by  a wreath 
enclosing  the  chi-rho  monogram,-^ , and  supporting  from  the  horizontal  bar  of  the 
cross  an  embroidered  portrait  of  himself  and  his  sons.  Thus  originates  the  labarum, 
a less  elaborate  version  of  which  is  found  on  the  GLORIA  EXERCITVS  bronze  of 
Fig.  2. 


Fig.  la 


Fig.  lb 
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Fig.  2 

Constantine’s  third  vision  - generally  reckoned  to  be  an  alternative  version  of  the 
second  - occurred,  according  to  Lactantius  (Note  4),  on  the  outskirts  of  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  AD  312,  just  before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge.  He  was  told  in  a 
dream  to  paint  on  his  soldiers’  shields  the  sign  of  God,  apparently  a variant  of  the 
chi-rho  monogram,  thus:  . This  was  to  ensure  him  victory  in  the  coming  battle 

with  Maxentius. 

Vision  no.  1,  of  course,  if  it  really  happened  at  all,  could  have  been  an  hallucination; 
vision  no.  3,  and  indeed  no.  1,  no  more  than  a dream.  But  the  second  naturally 
invites  the  question:  could  it  and  did  it  really  happen? 

Of  the  "did  it?"  I propose  not  to  say  much  here,  though  a number  of  puzzles  do  cry 
out  for  a mention.  For  a start,  if  visions  2 and  3 are  distinct,  why  doesn’t  Lactantius 
mention  the  more  spectacular  event  related  by  Eusebius;  and  if  they  are  the  same, 
why  the  glaring  discrepancy?  Then  again,  if  the  event  was  witnessed  by  the  whole 
of  Constantine’s  army,  surely  it  would  have  been  the  talk  of  the  times,  particularly 
amongst  Christians,  so  why  don’t  we  hear  more  about  it  in  contemporary  and  later 
records  than  we  do  (Note  5)?  True,  other  authors  do  mention  it,  but  their  accounts 
seem  to  be  variations  of  Eusebius  or  Lactantius,  with  "added  spice",  as  it  were  (Note 
6).  The  fact  is  that  a number  of  authors  we  would  expect  to  mention  the  miracle,  had 
it  really  happened  and  been  given  general  credence,  do  not  - like  Augustine,  for 
example.  Indeed,  why  doesn’t  Eusebius  himself  mention  this  key  event  in  his  earlier 
and  more  famous  work  Ecclesiastical  History  (it  should  be  in  Book  9,  Chapter  9,  but 
isn’t)?  Again,  why  isn’t  the  miracle  expressly  mentioned  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
at  Rome,  for  example  (cf.  Note  5)  - his  victories  are  there  somewhat  vaguely  ascribed 
to  "instinctu  divinitatis,  mentis  magnitudine"  - a divine  impulse  and  his  own  greatness 
of  mind! 

Numismatically,  now,  why  if  this  miracle  happened  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Christian  God,  did  Constantine  continue  to  issue  the  pagan  coin  types  of  Fig.  1 for 
at  least  a further  nine  years?  Why  does  the  miracle  of  the  solar  cross  not  feature  as 
a Constantinian  coin  type?  Why  didn’t  Constantine  himself  issue  a coin  like  that 
issued  by  Vetranio  in  AD  350  (Fig.  3)  - he  did,  after  all,  issue  the  somewhat  similar 
type  of  Fig.  lb  in  acknowledgement  of  Sol’s  divine  aid. 
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One  might  almost  expect  to  find  coins  emblazoned  with  the  cross,  surrounded  by  the 
legend  IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES  or  similar,  as  we  find  in  relatively  modern  times 
issued  by  Portugal  or  the  Order  of  Malta.  But  we  don’t  We  do,  of  course,  find  the 
coin  type  of  Fig.  2,  but  why  did  it  only  appear  in  about  AD  330,  fully  eighteen  years 
after  the  miracle,  and  why  is  it  much  less  common  than  the  GLORIA  EXERCITVS 
types  with  an  ordinary  military  standard  or  standards  (i.e.,  minus  the  chi-rho 
monogram)?  Why  are  those  VICTORIAE  LAETAE  PRINC  PERP  coins,  on  which 
Constantine  wears  a helmet  bearing  the  chi-rho  monogram,  all  so  rare  in  comparison 
with  those  like  Fig.  4,  where  the  monogram  is  absent,  if  this  symbol  was  such  an 
effective  guardian  of  the  emperor?  Why,  in  short,  didn’t  Constantine  make  as  much 
numismatic  fuss  of  Christ  as  he  had  done  of  Sol? 


Fig.  4 


Thus  far  these  are  some  of  the  puzzles  that  arise  in  connection  with  asking  "did  it 
really  happen?"  As  regards  "could  it  really  have  happened?",  this  too  has  always 
been  a vexed  question.  Almost  certainly  the  story  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  a 
blend  of  fact  and  fiction  in  unknown  relative  proportions,  so  really  we  are  asking 
what  type  of  natural  event  became  the  kernel  of  the  fiction? 

It  is  well  known  that  a cross  athwart  the  sun  can  occur  as  part  of  a solar  halo  display, 
whose  forms  can  vary,  but  which  are  all  caused  by  refraction  and  reflection  of 
sunlight  in  ice  crystals  suspended  high  in  the  atmosphere  (Note  7).  Similar  lunar 
effects  are  sometimes  observed. 

In  1977  the  journal  Sky  and  Telescope  (Note  8)  published  some  photographs  of  these 
spectacular  effects,  including  one  of  a rather  diffuse  cross  centered  on  the  sun,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a solar  halo  with  two  mock  suns.  Rather  more 
impressive,  though,  in  the  present  context,  is  a painting  reproduced  by  Minnaert  (Note 
7).  This  shows  a halo  around  the  moon,  with  3 mock  moons  and  a well  defined 
central  cross  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
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All  this  prompts  various  questions  not  only  about  whether  or  not  it  was  some  such 
display  which  Constantine  and  his  army  saw,  but  also  about  the  origins  of  the 
Christian  halo  and  in  particular  the  nimbate  cross.  So  as  not  to  digress  too  far  here, 
these  issues  are  dealt  with  in  Note  9 below.  Meanwhile,  let  us  press  on  with  some 
accounts  of  this  curious  phenomenon. 

Minnaert  cites  the  following  experience  of  this  type: 

"On  July  14th,  1865,  the  alpinist  Whymper  and  his  companions  were 
the  first  to  reach  the  top  of  the  Matterhorn,  but  on  the  way  back  four 
of  the  men  slipped  and  fell  head-long  down  a precipice.  Towards  the 
evening  Whymper  saw  an  awe-inspiring  circle  of  light  with  three 
crosses  in  the  sky:  ’the  ghostly  apparitions  of  light  hung  motionless; 
it  was  a strange  and  awesome  sight,  unique  to  me  and  indescribably 
imposing  at  such  a moment.”'  (p.202-3) 

From  here  to  the  "mystical  vision"  is  but  a short  step.  I once  owned  a very  curious 
little  book,  by  a lady  called  Katherine  Drake,  entitled  In  the  Last  Days  (1932).  As 
the  title  suggest,  Ms.  Drake  belonged  to  that  cheerful  sector  of  the  human  race  that 
believes  that  the  End  of  the  World  is  forever  at  hand.  In  Ms.  Drake’s  case,  she 
believed  that  the  approaching  End  was  indicated  in  various  ways,  amongst  which  we 
may  mention  the  prevalence  of  black  magic,  cubist  painting,  jazz,  pornography, 
divorce,  Christian  Science  and  Communism!  Of  more  concern  to  us  here,  though,  are 
"the  signs  in  the  heavens",  and  Ms.  Drake  cites  the  display  witnessed  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Hardinge  of  Aldershot,  seen  on  Christmas  Day  1928  (note  10).  It  began  about 
4:30  PM,  the  sun  being  low  on  the  horizon,  the  phenomenon  passing  through  four 
stages:  1)  3 columns;  2)  the  3 columns  become  1 column;  3)  this  single  column 
becomes  a cross;  and  4)  the  cross  becomes  a 4 rayed  star.  Not  surprisingly,  perhaps, 
the  Rev.  Hardinge  offered  a Christian  interpretation  of  this  "sign",  and  its  appropriate 
timing  (Fig.  6). 


Fig.  6 
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Ms.  Drake  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  on  Good  Friday  1929  "a  great  cross  appeared 
in  the  sky  at  twilight,  and  was  seen  by  many  people  in  the  South  of  England."  It 
remained  visible  for  about  15  minutes  before  gradually  disappearing.  One  witness 
remarked  that  the  spectacle  was  made  even  more  impressive  by  a star  shining  over 
one  end  of  the  cross  (Note  11). 

Thus  far  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday.  But  Ms.  Drake  hadn’t  finished  yet: 

"Most  people  know  of  the  wonderful  cross  which  appeared  in  the  sky 
at  the  very  time  that  the  hymn  ’When  I survey  the  wondrous  cross’ 
was  being  sung  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Easter  Sunday  a year  or 
two  ago."  (Note  12) 

With  crosses  in  the  sky  appearing  on  the  three  greatest  Christian  anniversaries,  Ms. 
Drake  had  no  doubt  that  God  intended  this  as  a sign  that  "the  Coming  of  the  Lord  is 
at  hand." 

Thus  far  crosses  in  the  sky  comparable,  perhaps,  to  that  seen  by  Constantine  and  his 
army.  But  writing  in  the  sky? 

In  Notes  and  Queries  in  April  1851  (Note  13),  under  the  title  "Strange  Appearances 
in  the  Sky",  one  Alfred  Gatty  quoted  from  a letter  written  to  him  in  1825  by  a 
physician  who,  together  with  a friend  and  two  young  boys,  witnessed  "an 
extraordinary  appearance  of  letters,  formed  by  the  clouds."  This  phenomenon  lasted 
for  some  two  minutes.  The  key  part  of  the  physician’s  letter  runs  thus: 

"I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a faint  idea  of  the  appearance,  by 
forming  the  letters  as  well  as  my  memory  will  enable  me.  I make  no 
comment  upon  the  words  themselves,  as  they  are  too  extraordinary  for 
observation  of  any  kind.  It  was  upon  the  12th  of  last  month:  several 
showers  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  the  afternoon  was  fine. 

The  time  was  seven  in  the  evening.  The  letters  were  formed  upon  a 
fine  blue  surface,  having  no  other  clouds  near  them,  except  very  small 
ones,  which  tended  much  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  whole. 


CTEH  N A L 

(etehhai.) 

Millennia  m 

(sullen  mium) 


Fig.  7 

You  will  observe  several  deficiencies  in  the  letters  of  the  first  word, 
viz.  in  the  first  E;  also  in  the  N,  the  second  part  being  short;  and  a 
slight  defect  in  the  letter  A.  With  respect  to  the  second  word,  the  first 
six  letters  were  very  perfect:  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  M, 
mere  strokes;  but  in  number  sufficient  to  make  up  the  word:  and  they 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  perfect.  I can  assure  you  they  were 
anything  but  obscure." 
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Equally  extraordinary  is  the  extract  Mr.  Gatty  quotes  from  a letter  written  to  him  in 
1851.  The  letter  came  from  a lady,  and  described  a spectacle  seen  from  the  window 
of  the  room  in  which  her  mother  lay  dying.  A young  child  was  also  present: 

"We  afterwards  stood  by  poor  grandmamma’s  fire,  and  then  we  sat  at 
her  window  to  see  the  moon  rise.  There  were  many  clouds  about  it, 
and  directly  under  it  was  the  most  marked  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross.  The  head  was  concealed  in  light,  but  the  arms  were 
outstretched,  and  the  body  quite  distinct.  M.  saw  it  too,  and  said, 

’How  appropriate,  aunt,  for  the  beginning  of  Lent.’"  (Note  14) 

Of  course  in  resurrecting  these  accounts  I am  not  suggesting  that  Constantine  and  his 
army  really  did  witness  a solar  halo  cross  plus  letters  formed  by  clouds!  That  would 
be  to  go  too  far,  to  put  it  mildly.  Rather  the  point  is  that  they  could  have  seen 
something  extraordinary,  which  gave  rise  to  the  stories  of  Eusebius  and  Lactantius, 
and  the  above  are  resurrected  to  remind  us  that  some  strange  things  do  happen  in  the 
heavens  from  time  to  time,  creating  meaningful  forms  for  those  ready  to  interpret 
them.  And  interpretations  do  vary.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
the  Eastern  Church  (1864),  writes  thus  of  the  impression  induced  by  solar  halo 
displays  of  the  type  perhaps  seen  by  Constantine  and  his  army: 

"The  impression  produced  may  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis  which  appeared  in  November,  1848,  and  which  was 
interpreted  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  according  to  the  feeling 
uppermost  at  the  moment,  much  as  we  may  imagine  that  any  like 
appearance  would  be  by  the  army  of  Constantine.  In  France,  it  was 
regarded  as  forming  the  letters  L.N.  (=  Louis  Napoleon)  in  prospect  of 
the  Presidential  election  then  impending.  In  Oporto,  it  was  regarded 
as  the  fire  descending  from  on  high  to  visit  the  crimes  of  a profligate 
city.  In  Rome,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Rossi 
gone  up  to  heaven  to  cry  for  vengeance  against  his  assassins." 

(p.190-1) 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  yet  another  account  of  the  Constantinian  vision  prior  to  the 
battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge.  Nazarius,  the  pagan  author  of  the  tenth  panegyric  tells 
us  how  the  emperor  and  his  army  had  seen  a celestial  army  marching  in  full  battle 
array  through  the  sky,  and  had  been  dazzled  by  the  flashing  of  their  shields  and 
armour!  The  celestial  army  is  even  supposed  to  have  been  heard  voicing  its  support 
for  Constantine!  (Note  15).  No  chi-rho  monograms  or  blazing  crosses  in  this 
version,  of  course,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  pen  of  a pagan  author.  All  of  which 
naturally  raises  the  questions:  a)  if  Constantine  and  his  army  really  did  see 

something , does  Eusebius  represent  merely  a Christian  alternative  to  the  pagan 
Nazarius  (cf.  the  Dean  Stanley  passage  above),  and  b)  which  is  closer  to  "the  truth" 
or,  in  view  of  the  discrepancies,  do  we  dismiss  both  versions  as  fictional?  The 
ancients  were  fond  of  prodigies  and  portents:  all  great  events  were  supposed  to  be 
attended  by  them.  Thus  we  find  many  instances  in  Suetonius’s  Lives  of  the  Caesars, 
for  example,  and  nearer  to  our  own  time,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  liberally 
sprinkled  with  them.  Moreover  it  is  not  unknown  for  suitable  prodigies  and  portents 
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to  be  retrospectively  invented  to  accompany  events  which  in  reality  lacked  them.  It 
is  said  that  when  Charlemagne  died  in  AD  814  without  the  appearance  of  the 
traditional  comet  to  herald  his  demise,  one  was  dutifully  invented  to  fill  nature’s 
omission  (Note  16)!  So,  do  the  various  stories  of  Constantine’s  vision  merely 
represent  different  inventions  of  prodigies  to  accompany  his  extraordinary  military 
success  over  Maxentius  at  the  Battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge?  But  then  we  have  to 
remember  that  in  Fig.  2 we  do  have  the  banner  bearing  the  chi-rho  monogram,  a fact 
which,  though  it  doesn’t  "prove"  Eusebius,  at  least  doesn’t  sit  easily  with  Nazarius’s 
version.  But  then  if  Constantine  and  his  army  did  see  a cross  in  the  sky,  whence 
came  that  celestial  army  of  Nazarius?  (Note  17) 

We  will  probably  never  know  for  sure  just  what,  if  anything,  Constantine  and  his 
army  saw  that  day.  Just  as  one  thinks  one  has  an  answer  within  one’s  grasp,  another 
question  always  seems  to  arise  to  upset  it.  But  though  we  may  never  have  a final 
answer,  the  weighing  up  of  the  various  possibilities  remains  a fascinating  exercise  in 
itself. 


Notes. 

(1)  Translation  from  R.  MacMullen,  Constantine  (1970),  p.65-66. 

(2)  For  clarity  Figs.  1 to  3 are  somewhat  larger  than  actual  size.  Their  actual 
diameters  are:  Fig.  la  = c.23mm;  Fig.  lb  = c.21mm;  Fig.  2 = c.l7mm;  Fig. 
3 = c.21mm.  Fig.  9 is  likewise  enlarged,  having  an  actual  diameter  of 
c.l9mm.  All  other  illustrated  coins  are  actual  size. 

(3)  Eusebius,  Life  of  Constantine,  1.28-31.  Translation  in  E.  C.  Richardson,  Select 
Library  ofNicene  and  Post  Nicene  Fathers,  2nd  series,  vol.  1 (1890),  p.490-1. 

(4)  Lactantius,  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  44.  Translation  by  J.  L.  Creed  (1984). 
p.63. 

(5)  The  miracle  attending  Constantine’s  military  success  naturally  invites 
comparisons  with  that  attending  the  victory  of  Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Quadi 
in  AD  173/4.  The  story  goes  that  the  Romans  were  surrounded  and 
outnumbered  by  the  barbarians,  worn  out  and  with  no  water  supplies.  At  this 
point  there  was  a sudden  torrential  downpour.  Rain  fell  on  the  Romans  and 
refreshed  them;  lightning  and  hail  scattered  the  Quadi.  According  to  one 
version  the  miracle  was  brought  about  by  the  prayers  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
Jupiter;  according  to  another,  by  the  invocation  of  Mercury  by  an  Egyptian 
magician;  and  according  to  yet  another,  by  the  earnest  prayers  of  the 
Christians  amongst  the  Roman  ranks  (cf.  The  Eusebius  to  Nazarius  spectrum 
of  Christian  and  pagan  interpretation  of  Constantine’s  victory.)  The  event  is 
commemorated  on  the  Antonine  Column  at  Rome  where  Jupiter  Pluvius  is 
shown  as  a winged  old  man  raining  torrents  of  water  onto  the  Roman  army, 
and  scattering  the  barbarians  with  his  lightning  (cf.  the  much  vaguer  "instinctu 
divinitatis"  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine.)  The  event  is  also,  apparently. 
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commemorated  in  two  or  three  coin  reverses.  Thus  Clive  Foss,  Roman 
Historical  Coins  (1990),  p.  139  and  Mattingly  and  Sydenham,  Roman  Imperial 
Coinage,  vol.  3 p.  206  regard  the  RELIG.AVG.  sestertius  of  Fig.  8,  which 
shows  the  god  Mercury  inside  a tetrastyle  temple,  as  commemorative  of  this 
incident.  This  is  hardly  an  unambiguous  reference  to  the  event,  it  is  true,  but 
as  Mattingly  and  Sydenham  say,  it  can  certainly  be  seen  as  "a  thankful 
recognition  of  the  good  offices  of  the  god  Mercury",  and  it  is  otherwise 
difficult  to  explain. 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  9 


Likewise,  Foss  regards  the  aureus  reverse  of  Fig.  9 (see  Note  2)  as  another 
such  commemorative.  It  shows  Marcus  Aurelius  holding  a thunderbolt,  being 
crowned  by  a Victory  who  carries  a palm.  Mattingly  and  Sydenham  also 
mention  a bronze  medallion  (Cohen  310)  which  depicts  Jupiter  in  a quadriga 
hurling  a thunderbolt  at  a falling  figure.  Its  date  suggests  that  it  too  may 
relate  to  the  same  events. 


The  miracle  is  apparently  not  reflected  upon  in  the  emperor’s  Meditations, 
which  he  was  presumably  in  the  process  of  writing  at  about  this  time  (cf. 
perhaps  Constantine’s  silence  in  his  writings?)  and  it  receives  only  scant 
mention  in  the  Historia  Augusta,  where  we  might  expect  more  to  be  made  of 
it.  (See  A.  Birley’s  translation  under  the  title  Lives  of  the  Later  Caesars, 
Penguin  edition  p.  1 32.) 

For  an  accessible  translation  referring  to  the  miracle  in  some  detail,  see  E. 
Cary’s  Dio’s  Roman  History,  book  LXXII  (Loeb  1927,  vol.  9,  p.27-33). 

The  actual  event  behind  the  miracle  probably  bears  comparison  with  two  more 
modern  occurrences  of  the  same  type.  Thus  Holinshed’s  Chronicle  for 
Edward  HI,  AD  1360,  describes  how  on  a march  in  the  vicinity  of  Chartres 
a violent  hailstorm  lashed  the  English  army  so  severely  that  it  killed  many 
men  and  horses,  and  resulted  in  a sudden  change  of  policy  towards  the 
French!  Likewise  a sudden  and  violent  thunderstorm  terminated  the  battle 
between  the  French  and  the  Austrians  at  Solferino  in  1859,  completing  the 
victory  of  the  French  and  allowing  the  escape  of  the  Austrian  forces. 

(6)  The  account  of  the  5th  century  Socrates  Scholasticus  (1.2)  is  very  like  that  of 
Eusebius;  the  5th  century  Sozomen  (1.3)  gives  two  accounts  - one  quoted  from 
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Eusebius,  and  the  other  similar  but  with  a few  added  angels!  The  late  4th 
century  Philostorgius  (1.6)  has  the  lettering  around  the  vision  of  the  cross 
spelled  out  by  stars!  For  a translation  of  Socrates,  see  the  Bohn  edition  of 
1853;  for  Sozomen  and  Philostorgius,  see  E.  Walford’s  translations  of  1855. 

(7)  M.  Minnaert,  The  Nature  of  Light  and  Colour  in  the  Open  Air,  Dover  edition 
1954,  p.190-208. 

(8)  Sky  and  Telescope,  vol.  54  (Sept.  1977),  p.  1 85-7. 

(9)  The  symbolic  use  of  light  is  well  known.  The  radiate  crown  of  the  Roman 
emperors  (Fig.  10a)  is  a close  relative  of  the  rays  surrounding  the  head  of  the 
Sun  god  Apollo  (Fig.  11).  Corresponding  to  the  (male)  solar  crown  of  the 
emperors,  the  empresses  are  occasionally  adorned  with  a (female)  lunar 
crescent  (Fig.  10b). 


Related  to  this  is  the  halo  surrounding  the  heads  of  the  saintly  in  Christian  art. 
Its  likely  origins  are  easily  traced  thus:  Pseudo-Philo  in  his  Biblical 

Antiquities  (ch.  12)  says  that  when  Moses  came  down  from  Mount  Sinai  with 
the  ten  commandments,  "the  light  of  his  face  overcame  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  and  moon",  this  radiance  denoting  divine  inspiration.  Likewise  when 
Christ  was  transfigured  on  a high  mountain  in  Matthew  17.2,  "his  face  did 
shine  as  the  sun";  and  when  an  angel  descended  from  heaven  in  Revelation 
10.1,  "his  face  was  as  it  were  the  sun."  The  original  form  of  the  halo 
associated  with  the  saintly  (Fig.  12a)  is  probably  an  attempt  to  portray  this 
radiance,  the  later  form  of  the  halo  (Fig.  12b)  being  a stylised  perspective 
view  of  this  circle  of  radiance. 


The  nimbate  cross,  seen  in  medieval  art  (Fig.  13a)  and  Byzantine  coinage  (Fig. 
13b),  is  this  halo  of  radiance  with  a cross  added  for  Christian  emphasis,  this 
type  of  halo  being  generally  reserved  for  Christ  alone.  My  old  friend  Donald 
Cyr  believes  that  the  nimbate  cross  derives  ultimately  from  the  solar  halo, 
with  central  cross  of  Fig.  5.  The  Celtic  Cross  (Fig.  14)  he  sees  has  having  the 
same  origin.  For  myself,  I regard  the  resemblance  as  interesting  but  probably 
only  coincidental,  preferring  the  explanation  offered  above. 


It  is  curious  that  the  cross  superimposed  on  the  sun  as  in  Fig.  5 is  a neat 
symbolic  representation  of  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  cross  over  the  solar 
religion  which  had  previously  been  embraced  by  Constantine.  Whether  this 
symbolism  was  intended  or  appreciated  by  Eusebius  and  other  Christian 
writers,  or  whether  it  is  merely  another  interesting  coincidence,  I leave  the 
reader  to  decide.  I myself  prefer  the  more  cautious  explanation. 

(10)  Quoted  from  the  Daily  Mail  for  Dec.  29th,  1928. 

(11)  Ms.  Drake  doesn’t  give  a source,  but  see  the  correspondence  columns  of  The 
Times  for  April  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  6th,  8th  & 9th,  1929. 

(12)  Again,  Ms.  Drake  doesn’t  give  a source,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  I haven’t 
traced  one. 

(13)  Notes  and  Queries , 1st  Series,  vol.  3,  p.298-9.  Mr.  Gatty  wrote: 

"Some  historical  credit  is  claimed  for  the  fiery  sword,  and  armies 
fighting  in  the  air,  which  preceded  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  for  the  cross 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine;  for  the  bow  about  the  sun  seen  by 
Augustus  Caesar,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  Roman  empire;  and 
for  stars,  or  other  heavenly  lights,  which  have  seemed  to  herald  the 
births  or  deaths  of  illustrious  personages.  But  are  these  stories  to  be 
believed,  and,  if  they  are,  where  is  the  line  of  credibility  to  be  drawn?" 

And  that,  really,  was  what  started  this  article! 

(14)  This  latter  spectacle  may  be  compared  to  the  curious  "Christ  over  Korea" 
photograph  published  some  years  ago.  Apparently,  a photograph  of  an 
American  and  a Communist  plane,  taken  on  a combat  patrol  over  Korea, 
turned  out  to  show  a giant  figure  of  Christ  in  the  background  clouds!  See 


Fig.  13a 


Fig.  13b 


Fig.  14 
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John  Michell  and  Robert  J.  M.  Rickard,  Phenomena:  a Book  of  Wonders 
(1977),  p.  81.  Needless  to  say  this  has  been  variously  claimed  as  a sign  of  the 
Second  Coming,  and  indeed  I first  became  aware  of  this  curious  photograph 
via  a publication  claiming  just  that! 

(15)  Paraphrase  in:  J.  B.  Firth,  Constantine  the  Great  (1905),  p.101. 

(16)  This,  I believe,  is  according  to  PingrtTs  Cometographie  (1783). 

(17)  It  is  interesting  that  the  spectral  army  of  Nazarius,  like  the  "miracle"  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  recounted  in  Note  5,  has  its  equivalents  in  other  corners  of 
history,  notably  in  the  modern  legend  of  the  Angel  of  Mons  from  the  first 
world  war,  when  the  British  army  in  retreat  at  Mons  were  supposed  to  have 
been  shielded  by  St.  George  and  a spectral  army.  See  Michell  and  Rickard, 
as  Note  14,  p.67,  for  this  and  similar  cases. 


******************************************************************** 

AUSTRALIA’S  1918  HALF  SOVEREIGN 

Australia’s  Perth-struck  1918  1/2  Sovereign  reported  once  was  a major  rarity  with  less 
than  20  pieces  known.  A hoard  surfaced  from  a surprising  source  and  instantly  there 
are  now  something  like  ten  times  that  number  known. 

******************************************************************** 

"GENEVOISE" 

The  name  given  to  the  Republican  Thaler  of  Geneva  in  1794  was  the  "Genevoise". 
The  value  of  the  coin  was  twelve  Florins,  but  upon  the  adoption  of  the  decimal 
system  it  was  exchangeable  at  ten  Decimes. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

******************************************************************** 

ISLE  OF  MAN  CHURCHILL  CENTENARY  CROWN 

The  full  face  portrait  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  on  the  Isle  of  Man  1974  Crown  was 
taken  from  a photograph  by  the  world  famous  photographer  Yousef  Karsh.  The  coin 
commemorates  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Churchill. 

******************************************************************** 


"G ABELL A" 

A silver  coin  of  Bologna,  issued  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  Popes  Julius  III  and 
Marcellus  II  was  the  "Gabella".  It  appears  to  have  been  a variety  of  the  Carlino,  and 
there  is  a double  and  triple  denomination,  with  the  latter  also  known  as  a "Gabellone". 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Howard  A.  Daniel  IQ,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  Need 
photocopies  of  the  reported  new  high-denomination  circulating  checks  issued  in  Viet 
Nam  within  the  past  one  or  two  years.  Need  background  information  and/or 
photocopies  of  official  information  about  them.  Call  703-560-0744,  if  this  is  easier 
for  you  to  initially  contact  me. 

Gustav  Lompa,  Leuchterstr.  221,  51069  Koln.  Germany;  WANTED  - Medals 
relating  to  Ottoman  Empire  history  (persons,  events).  Single  offers  or  lists  welcome. 
Please  describe  before  mailing. 

Gerhard  Schon,  Postfach  71 09  08,  D-81459  Miinchen,  Germany:  WANTED  FOR 
CATALOGING— ANDORRA  1960/1965  all  patterns  and  mules  of  the  medallic  issues 
by  Hans  Schulman  (25,  50  Diners).  Also  1873  ANDORRAN  private  pattern  5 
C6ntimos  in  bronze  or  nickel,  10  C6ntimos  in  nickel. 

William  Snyder,  P.  O.  Box  1242,  Cookeville.  TN  38503:  Information  on  error  coins 
available,  and  wanted.  A data  base  of  known  World  mis-struck  coins  is  being  kept. 
Over  1400  different  brockages,  off-centers,  double  strikes,  etc.  are  listed  in  detail.  If 
you  would  like  information  on  the  coins  of  any  country,  or  can  provide  information 
on  any  that  you  own,  or  have  seen  for  sale,  please  write. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  See  pages  224-225  of  the  October,  1993  issue  for 
rules  regarding  sending  items  in  for  attribution,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Attribution  Service  at  the  regular  Dallas  address  before  sending  items. 

******************************************************************** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

One  schemer  from  Bagdad,  hearing  of  the  uprising  in  the  Hedjaz,  was  far-sighted 
enough  to  realize  that  the  Allies  were  bound  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affair  sooner 
or  later  and  that  British  gold  pieces  would  supplant  the  Turkish  sovereigns  which  long 
had  been  the  medium  of  exchange  along  the  desert  fringe.  So,  from  lead  gilded  over, 
he  made  thousands  of  counterfeit  British  sovereigns,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  gold 
began  coming  into  the  Hedjaz  from  Egypt,  but  before  the  Bedouins  were  familiar 
enough  with  it  to  detect  the  spurious  from  the  genuine,  he  trekked  across  the  country 
buying  all  the  sheep  he  could  find.  Instead  of  the  normal  price  of  one  pound  for  each 
animal,  he  offered  two  of  his  counterfeit  pieces.  Then  before  the  Bedouins  had  time 
to  get  into  Jeddah,  Yenbo,  and  Wedj  to  spend  their  gold  in  the  bazaars,  the  Bagdadi 
drove  his  sheep  north  to  Palestine,  and  sold  them  at  two  pounds  a head  to  the  British 
army.  When  the  hoax  was  discovered  he  had  vanished  into  the  blue. 

Taken  from  WITH  LAWRENCE  IN  ARABIA, 
Lowell  Thomas,  Garden  City  Pub.  Co.,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1924.  p.  204. 

(Submitted  by  John  R.  McIntyre) 
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